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DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. C. Sir: Your letter of Feb. 14th, in which you ask for a 
complete and systematic statement of my system of school discipline, 
was duly received. A press of other duties alone prevented my an- 
swering it at an earlier date. 

My experience as a teacher extends only over a period of less 
than three years, and during but a small portion of that time have I 
been engaged as principal of a school, so that government has hardly 
come within my province. I am now one of the assistant teachers 
in a large public school; and as the system of discipline here employ- 
ed, is almost exactly the same I would introduce into a school of my 
own, I will give you an account of that if it will answer your purpose. 

Commencing, then, with the first point which you specified—at- 
tendance. We require of every pupil who enters the school-room 
after the commencement of the exercises, a written excuse from his 
parents or guardian; and, if he fails to bring one, unless there is 
some excellent reason for it, he is immediately sent home for one. 

But there are sometimes pupils who are often late and purposely 
so; morning after morning, they are sure to be in their seats just one 
minute too late. In such cases, I have found it very efficacious to 
require the delinquent to remain after school at night, five or more 
minutes, as the case may be, for every one which he lost in the morn- 
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ing. He will soon find it good policy to be punctual. We also re- 
quire a written excuse for absence. 

Different motives must be employed with different minds as incen- 
tives to diligence. With some, it is sufficient to know that it is their 
duty to employ their time usefully in school; some the fear of punish- 
ment deters from idleness; and with still another class, emulation 
acts as a powerful motive to diligence. After all, if the teacher can 
but implant a love of study in the pupil’s mind, it will follow asa 
matter of course, that the hours devoted to study will be constantly 
and usefully employed. Fit up the school-room pleasantly and 
attractively; hang maps and drawings on the walls; collect a library; 
gather geological specimens, and arrange them in cases prepared for 
them. Thus make the school-room pleasant, and you will find it will 
cost but little, for if the district can not, or will not afford to buy 
maps, teach your scholars to draw them; let them each make a do- 
nation of one or more volumes as the commencement of a library; 
encourage them in their walks to observe anything new or cu- 
rious they may see, and to preserve for their cabinet any new speci- 
mens they find; and as the consequence of all this, your scholars will 
learn to love school and study; there will gradually be less play in 
the school-room, for in proportion as a pupil’s earnestness in study in- 
creases, the temptations to idleness and whispering will decrease. 

Closely allied to diligence, and following it as a natural conse- 
quence, is the preparation of perfect recitations. I have always 
found it true, that if, from any cause, I fail to interest a class in any 
lesson, that lesson will be poorly recited. If I confine myself ina 
recitation in History or Geography, for instance, merely to the ques- 
tions in the book, the pupils will soon become mere parrots, repeating 
the language of the book, without once thinking of the idea it was in- 
tended to convey. 

But if I relate some interesting fact concerning a person who is 
merely referred to in the History, or give some additional account of a 
country which is but very generally described in the Geography, en- 
courage the class to ask questions concerning anything they do, not 
fully understand, and to ascertain from other sources all they can 
relative to what may not be satisfactorily explained in their text- 
books, the lessons will be prepared with increased zest, and with a 
deep interest at which the teacher who confines himself to the list of 
questions often found at the bottom of the page, would be astonished. 

We also send home monthly Reports, in which every recitation 
made during the month is marked, and the whole summed up under 
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the different heads of perfect and imperfect lessons, and lessons lost 
from absence or tardiness. Sometimes, in giving out a lesson which I 
know to be rather difficult, and yet within the power of every mem- 
ber of the class to prepare by assiduous study, I let it be understood 
that I will give an extra credit mark to all who do not fail on any 
point in the lesson. All will be anxious to prepare themselves per- 
fectly ; for it is a great point to be able to carry home a report, 
defaced by no discredit marks either for poor lessons or misconduct. 

When teaching alone, I was in the habit, at the close of each half 
day, of asking all who had disobeyed any rule of the school, to rise; 
and I now make the same requirement at the close of each recitation. 
Sometimes the discredit mark, which every misconduct causes upon 
the class books and reports, is a sufficient punishment ; sometimes it 
is necessary to debar the offender from some of the privileges of the 
school, to forbid his drawing a book from the library for a certain 
length of time, to confine him to a certain portion of the play-ground 
at the recesses; and, if he persists in a course of disobedience, to 
restrict him, as much as possible, from all intercourse with his school- 
mates, by hearing his lessons privately, at the close of the regular 
sessions. Scolding never accomplishes its object, but kind expostu- 
lation often finds its way to the heart of one who may long have been 
a troublesome pupil. But I think there are sometimes cases 
where we can adopt no more effectual course than that recommended 
by the wisest of'men in the best of books. 

Neatness, both as regards the school building itself and the 
grounds connected with it, as well as the personal appearance of the 
scholars, is a point which demands particular attention. This must 
have been quite forgotten, it would seem, by the designers of those 
little buildings scattered over our country, containing often only the 
school-room itself, and oftener still, a small entrance, which can not, 
even by courtesy, receive the name of dressing-room. There should, 
in every school-building, be two separate entrances, and a large and 
convenient dressing-room connected with each. That designed for 
the girls should contain conveniences for depositing bonnets, shawls 
or cloaks, India-rubbers, and umbrellas ; that for the boys, besides 
pegs for the hats and overcoats, should have underneath these and 
numbered to correspond, places for umbrellas, rubbers and boots, and 
both should contain conveniences for washing and arranging the 
hair after coming in from the play-ground. The boys should all be 
required to exchange their boots for light slippers before leaving the 
dressing-room, and as these are worn only in the school-room, two 
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evils will thus be avoided—that of bringing in dirt on the feet, and the 
noise otherwise consequent on passing to and from recitations. I 
would detain after school those who allow any litter, as bits of paper, 
crumbs, or anything of the kind,to lie in or around their desks. 
There are but few scholars, whose perceptions are not sufficiently 
acute to see that unwashed faces and hands, and uncombed hair, do 
not correspond with such arrangements, without being personally 
addressed on the subject. 

With regard to neatness of personal appearance, and the cultivation 
of good manners, which, by the way, are too often banished from the 
school-room, my own experience has taught me that the teacher’s 
example is all-powerful, reaching much farther than any amount of 
verbal teaching on the subject, if that chance in any point to be at 
variance with the daily practice of the instructor. Children are 
imitative beings; and if they are habitually addressed by their 
teacher in a kind and pleasant tone, they will soon copy the same 
manner in their intercourse with each other; but if they see the 
teacher easily led by angry and excited feelings to forget his usual 
suavity of manner for any expression which ill-temper may suggest, 
they will learn to copy this still more readily. 

As more powerful than any inducements to diligence or propriety 
of behavior which have been referred to, I would mention moral and 
religious motives. I believe it is much easier to govern a school 
which is opened and closed by prayer, than one where there is no 
reference made through the day, to God or the Bible. As the open- 
ing exercise in the morning, let the teacher select some interesting 
passage of Scripture, illustrate ‘and apply it in a few appropriate 
remarks, and follow this with a short but sincere and earnest prayer, 
humbly seeking God’s blessing, as if conscious that without it noth- 
ing valuable can be attained ; and the effect for good of this exercise 
will be seen through the day. Music, too, has a wonderful power to 
soothe angry and excited feelings. Said a pupil to me in a school 
with which I was once connected, “I never can be angry, for as soon 
as Mr. S.sees me looking cross, he says, ‘We will sing a little,’ and 1 
never can be angry when I once begin to sing.” I would always 
close the afternoon session by a short prayer, preceded by singing. 

If the teacher is wearied or discouraged, or if the feelings of the 
pupils have been ruffled during the day, the sweet blending of chil- 
dren’s voices as they unite in the evening hymn, will raise the thoughts 
from the toils of earth to the rest of heaven. 

I fear I have not been sufficiently concise in my statements gener- 
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ally, and perhaps some points which you wished treated more fully, 
I have passed over too lightly; but I hope you will feel at liberty to 
make any changes you may wish, or omit the communication alto- 
gether, for I am fully conscious that it deserves no place in your 
excellent Journal. If you are able to make any use of it, you will 
oblige me by not making mention of my name in connection with it. 


‘Very respectfully yours, J. T. H. 





SCHOLARSHIPS IN TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 


ScHorarsnip or St. Pavur’s Cnurca, Troy. 


Tus Scholarship was founded in 1830, and endowed by members 
of the parish whose name it bears. It is “for the benefit of pious 
and indigent young men, studying with a view to the ministry in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church,” and yields sixty dollars annually. 
The right of nomination is in the Rector, Wardens and Vestry of 
St. Paul’s Church, Troy. 


Hreartt ScHOLARSHIP. 


This Scholarship was founded in 1830, and endowed by Philip 
Heartt, Esq., of Troy. It has the same object with the preceding 
Scholarship, and yields sixty dollars annually. The right of nomi- 
nation was to be vested in Mr. Heartt during his lifetime, and 
afterward, in the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
diocese of Connecticut, and, during any vacancy in the episcopate, 
was to devolve on the presiding officer of the college. 


ScHovarsHirs OF Trinity Caurcu, New York. 


These are five in number and were founded in 1834, in considera- 
tion of the sum of $5,000 granted by the Vestry of Trinity Church, 
New York, toward the endowment of the Hobart Professorship. 
The students by whom they are held are exempt from all charges 
“for tuition, room rent, fuel for recitation rooms, or other general 
objects.” The right of nomination is in the Rector, Wardens and 
Vestry of Trinity Church, or their assigns, or any person by them 
authorized. 
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Tuomas Backus SCHOLARSHIP. 


This Scholarship was founded in 1837, and endowed by the Rey. 
Stephen Jewett, M. A., of New Haven. It is to be enjoyed “by 
some beneficiary designing to enter the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,” and yields one hundred dollars annually, for 
which the beneficiary is to give his obligation, payable four years 
after he shall leave the College, with interest. The right of nomi- 
nation is vested in Mr. Jewett during his lifetime, and afterward in 
the Trustees of the College. 


ScHo.arsuHip or Curist Caurca, Hartrorp. 


This Scholarship was founded in 1839, and endowed by J. Smyth 
Rogers, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, who relinquished a claim 
against the College, on condition that the interest should be annually 
paid in support of such a Scholarship. In 1845, in consideration of 
the subscription from the parish for the erection of Brownell Hall, 
the endowment was increased, and the Scholarship now yields thirty- 
three dollars annually. The right of nomination is vested in the 
Rector of Christ Church. 


ScHoLarRsHires OF THE Society FOR PromoTING RELIGION 
AND LEARNING IN THE STATE OF NEw YorK. 


These are two in number, and were founded in 1848, under an 
arrangement with the Society. They entitle the students by whom 
they are held to free tuition. The right of nomination is in the 
Society; and in return the College have the right to nominate, after 
free competition, to a Scholarship in the General Theological Semi- 
nary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, yielding two hundred 
dollars annually. 


ScHOLARSHIPS OF THE Di10CESE OF CONNECTICUT. 


In 1844 and 1845, the sum requisite for the endowment of these 
Scholarships was subscribed in the Diocese of Connecticut. They 
are for the benefit of young men in indigent circumstances, commu- 
nicants of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The right of nomina- 
tion is vested in the founders, and each Scholarship entitles to free 
tuition. They are as follows: 


Scovill Scholarship, founded by William H. Scovill, Esq., of 
Waterbury. 
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Scovill Scholarship, founded by J. M. L. Scovill, Esq., of Water- 
bury. 

Elton Scholarship, founded by J. P. Elton, Esq., of Waterbury. 

St. John’s, Waterbury, Scholarship, founded by Parishioners of 
St. John’s Church, Waterbury. 

Trinity Church, New Haven, Scholarship, founded by Parishion- 
ers of Trinity Church, New Haven. 

St. Paul’s, New Haven, Scholarship, founded by Parishioners of 
St. Paul’s Church, New Haven. 

Lake Scholarship, founded by Benjamin T. Lake, Esq., of Bethlem. 

Hallam Scholarship, founded by Rev. Robert A. Hallam, of New 
London. 

St. James’, New London, Scholarship, founded by Parishioners 
of St. James’ Church, New London. 

Shelton and Sanford Scholarship, founded by Shelton and San- 
ford families, of Derby. 

Morgan Scholarship, founded by Rev. John Morgan, of Stratford. 

Fowler Scholarship, founded by Fowler family, of Northford. 

Cornell Scholarship, founded by Samuel G. Cornell, Esq., of 
Greenwich. 

St. Paul’s, Norwalk, Scholarship, founded by Parishioners of St. 
Paul’s Church, Norwalk. 

Trinity Church, Portland, Scholarship, founded by Parishioners 
of Trinity Church, Portland. 

Sherman Scholarship, founded by Sherman family, of Brookfield. 

Burr Scholarship, founded by Mrs. Sarah Burr, of Hartford. 


Six other Scholarships were endowed in the same manner by 
sundry subscriptions, and the nomination to these is vested in the 
Corporation. 


Cuurca ScHoLarsHiP Society. 


Several undergraduate members of Trinity College are accommo- 
dated with loans by a Society of the Diocese of Connecticut, 
established in 1827, with the above title. These loans, which do not 
exceed $80 per annum, are granted only to persons in necessitous 
circumstances, preparing for holy orders, and sustaining a correct 
deportment as communicants. Applicants must be furnished with a 
testimonial of such qualifications, signed by a clergyman to whom 
they are personally known. The President of the College is 
President of the Executive Board of the Church Scholarship Society. 
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ON READING THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


Unper this head we propose to finish, in this number of our Jour- 
nal, what we can say on the question of the Bible in School. 

Great prejudice has been excited against using the Bible at all in 
school, from the inefficient and irreverent way in which it has too 
often been used. And it would certainly be better for our youth, 
both in regard to their mental discipline and their moral culture, that 
the Bible be entirely banished from the school-room, than that its 
careless and slovenly reading should perpetuate these evil habits in 
reading, or induce the feeling among the pupils, that, after all, the 
Bible is only an ordinary book. 

Such a result, may, with care and skill on the part of the teacher, 
be avoided ; and the pupil, by his daily reading of the Scriptures, 
may, daily and insensibly, become more impressed with their deep 
spiritual import, and more blessed by their high and ennobling 
instructions. And this, too, may occur, without a single word of 
theological or sectarian interpretation from the teacher. Those 
passages which are “hard to be understood,” the skillful teacher will 
not be very likely to select for the reading exercise, and no others 
will call for very frequent expository comments. 

But the teacher should insist upon the intelligent and effective 
reading of every verse which he allows to be read at all. This 
remark is of especial importance, because the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in schools, has too generally degenerated into a sort of spirit- 
less formality, savoring more of the conventicle, and the stiffened 
sanctity of the would-be pietist, than of the interested and wakeful 
spirit and earnest elocution of the true scholar. Religion has gained 
nothing, while scholarship has lost much in this sorry process.. That 
reading of even the Christian Scriptures which promises the best and 
holiest results, is precisely that whose articulation, inflection, tone 
and modulation, best translate the thought or sentiment of the in- 
spired page to the ear of the listener. Reading is simply rendering 

into sound to address to the ear of a listener, the thoughts which a 
printed page addresses to the eye. And this view of reading should 
never be lost sight of; least of all when reading in that book, on 
whose precise meaning so much depends. 

Again, it should be the aim of the teacher to secure the reading 
of every verse by every member of the class, and of the whole school, 
even, if all the school are able to read. 
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To reach this result the teacher should leave no means untried. 
The thoughtful, interested, earnest reading of ten verses at the 
opening of the school in the morning, is one of the best possible 
methods of introducing the school to the earnest studies of the day. 

The following method of reading the Scriptures in concert, in 
schools, has been found successful. In commencing with a class or 
school the teacher will probably find it necessary to read the passage 
himself. In doing this, he should take especial pains to exhibit, in 
sound, each thought of the passage by itself and in its relations. 
And this is of so much importance that he should make special 
preparation for the reading himself. The utmost care will be 
necessary in regard to his posture, the standing position being well 
nigh indispensable ; and every muscle and member of the body to be 
concerned in the vocal expression of thought, should be schooled to 
its appropriate place and service. He should also consider the 
physical preparation of the pupils quite as indispensable as his own. 
When the passage has been read to them, the school should read it 
together. If it should be found that they were not prepared to do 
it as a school or class, let him select a few of the most successful 
readers to read the lesson to and with the school. This class may 
be the guide for the rest, until, under the influence of the exercise, 
they shall be able to unite together in concert reading. 

To enforce the necessity of reading thoughts rather than pro- 
nouncing words, this expedient may be used. A passage may be 
chosen for whose vocal expression great variety of tone and modu- 
lation is requisite, and the class required to pronounce it; first, each 
pupil in the class pronouncing separately and in turn a single word, 
irrespective entirely of its meaning or connection in the passage. 
The most of the class would see at once, that though the verse had 
been articulated, word by word, and very distinctly too, yet it had 
not been intelligently or even intelligibly read. Let the class then 
go over the verse as before, only, that each word pronounced by 
each pupil must be uttered as if the pupil were reading the entire 
verse. In a short time the members of a class will in this way 
accustom the ear to notice the slightest distinctions in sounds, and 
learn the effect of such variations in determining the meaning 
conveyed to a listener. The highest attainment within the reach of 
the reader, is that in which each word used in the expression of an 
idea is fully enunciated by itself, yet with every element of force 
and tone and inflection which its use in the sentence implies; nor 
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should I consider the art of reading perfected until this could 
ordinarily be done. 

When the class or school have reached a definite idea of the 
difference between pronouncing words separately and using them 
in expressing sentiments, thoughts and emotions, and have also 
acquired some skill in simultaneous and harmonious utterance, I 
should resolve them into two sections and pursue still further the 
same course, allowing the sections to alternate instead of the 
individual pupils. At first they might alternate with the verses, 
then with the pauses, and finally with words. And all this, which 
may seem to be needless machinery, I should use as the readiest 
way to the full understanding and expression on the part of the 
pupils of the thought to be conveyed. When, by these disciplinary 
processes, the school are ready to read attentively and intelligibly, 
it has been my plan to have this reading exercise conducted with as 
little formality as possible. Usually the school have alternated with 
the verses, the ladies reading one verse in concert and the gentlemen 
the next. When a change has seemed desirable, a single pupil has 
read a few verses or the school have alternated with the pauses, or 
with the single words, and occasionally they have read each a verse 
or two, according to the more usual and older method. 

It is by such expedients, that the listlessness which is too often 
attendant upon the reading of the Bible in our schools is best 
overcome. And it has resulted, also, that the school have become 
more interested in contemplating the scriptural lesson before them. 

The method thus sketched is designed, as a single glance will 
reveal, to teach the art of reading itself, and is not alone or especially 
adapted to the reading of the Bible; and the chief objection to it, 
at first view, will be that it is too cumbersome and technical to be 
made use of in so sacred an exercise as that of reading the 
Scriptures. It will be said, let the, art of reading be taught 
elsewhere, but let this exercise be simply one of deep spiritual and 
devotional meaning and influence. 

But it may be a sufficient answer to this objection to reply, that 
all that apparent devotion and spirituality, which, exhibited in a 
sanctimonious air and a canting religious tone, has no deep religious 
truth and no true religious emotion underlying it, is only seeming 
devotion—a very sham counterfeit of spirituality. It is only when 
the moral sensibilities are acted on by the power of important and 
solemn religious considerations, thoroughly comprehended by the 
understanding, that any valuable religious impressions are made. 
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Hence, in reading the Scriptures, the first requisite to any truly 
religious attainment, is the clear intellectual perception of the 
religious truth expressed. Whatever else may be necessary or 
needless, this plainly is indispensable. Whatever amount of elocu- 
tionary training may be necessary to aid in securing this result, is 
as plainly appropriate and desirable. - 

But, such training is desirable for another reason. If it be 
neglected in this exercise, the influence of the neglect will most 
certainly be seen in every other department of school-training and 
discipline. A lounging posture here will work mischief in the 
recitation room. Indistinct utterance here will perpetuate the 
shameful defect elsewhere. Confused ideas indulged in the most 
important instructions of the day, will beget a confusion or dearth 
of ideas on all the topics embraced in its range of studies. Languor, 
false inflection, unskillful modulation, allowed in the vocal expression 
of the most weighty and stirring truths which ever address our 
intellects or our hearts, would be very likely to fasten all these evils 
upon our habits of speaking and reading elsewhere. The teacher, 
then, who would not find all his endeavors to train his classes to a 
skillful execution of the art of reading—one of the most graceful 
and useful accomplishments. of the ripest scholarship—must guard 
well the manner in which they read their daily Scripture lesson. 
The five minutes, and we would not ask for more time for this 
exercise, spent by all the school who are able to engage in it, will 
usually advance the school in the art of reading itself, more than all 
the other reading and elocutionary exercises of the school. If 
neglected, it may effectually neutralize all other endeavors to secure 
anything like a model style, either of speaking or reading. 

Of course, if in any school all of its members are skillful and 
interested readers of God’s Word, all such expedients as we have 
commended can be dispensed with. What we have written has 
been in view of the wants of such schools as every Connecticut 
teacher will have to teach. H. 





Napo.eon constantly repeated the celebrated saying of Leibnitz, 
“Give me the public instruction during an age, and I will change 
the world.” 
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SPELLING. 

“WE are a nation of bad spellers. Nine out of ten (and I am 
not sure that ninety-nine out of every hundred is not quite as near 
the truth) are bad spellers.” 

Some may think this a “stupendous libel ;” but nevertheless, I 
am inclined to think, if the matter could be fairly tested, it would be 
found to contain a very large proportion of truth. There is no dis- 
puting that we are sadly deficient, as a people, in this respect. Nor 
is this deficiency confined to the illiterate. It is common to all 
classes of society ; the literary man and the laborer, the teacher and 
the farmer, are more or less tainted with it. I believe that our 
character in this respect is too generally understood and admitted 
to need any arguments in proof of it. 

I propose to offer a few suggestive remarks upon some points 
touching the cause and the remedy. In searching for the origin of 
the difficulty it would naturally seem to result from one of two 
principal causes, viz., want of sufficient attention, or wrong methods 
of teaching. 

Who will say that it is caused by want of attention? What other 
branch receives as much attention? A large portion of our youth 
spend a sufficient time upon the spelling-book to acquire Latin or 
Greek. No teacher is so negligent as to omit the spelling lesson. 
And most teachers pride themselves upon the thoroughness of their 
drillmg in the spelling-book. It can hardly be said to be caused 
by neglect. 

But can it be that there is anything wrong in our modes of teach- 
ing this branch? Most of us, until lately, have followed in the 
time-honored footsteps of our forefathers, and taught the spelling- 
book in the good old way of “spelling round.” Can this be wrong? 
It would seem, that if the difficulty we are considering is occasioned 
by wrong modes of teaching, and there is one mode which has been 
more generally used than others, and for a long time, that mode must 
be held, in some measure at least, responsible, unless it can be proved 
to be innocent. Let us examine then the mode of teaching which 
has been most in use for a long period, and see how it operates. 

The teacher gives out a spelling lesson of a column or more in 
the spelling-book, and the pupils study it, or pretend to, and then the 
teacher “ puts out the words,” and the pupils—(spell them? No,) 
tell how they should be spelled. And this is called spelling. Is it 
spelling? Who spells so, for any practical purpose in life ? 
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Let us make a comparison, by way of illustration. A teacher says 
to a class in the morning: “Here is a spelling lesson. When you 
can tell how all these words should be spelled, you will know how to 
spellthem.” Inthe afternoon, will hesay tothem: “ Here is a draw- 
ing lesson. When you can ¢ell how all those pictures should be 
drawn, you will know how to draw them?” And yet is not one state- 
ment as true as the other? If telling how to spell, is spelling, is not 
telling how to draw, drawing? The pen or the pencil is just as 
necessary, for all practical purpose, in the one case as in the other; 
and the hand that is to perform either of them, needs as much train- 
ing in the one case as in the other, to do them with equal facility. 

Is not this, then the real source of the difficulty? Substituting 
theory for practice. Supposing that knowing how a thing is done 
is knowing how to do it. The whole process is deceptive. Both 
the teacher and the pupil are deceived. And the mistake is gener- 
ally undiscovered until years after, when the use of the pen is required 
for practical purposes. And then the real cause of the difficulty 
is not always understood. Then we hear how they “ dread writing.” 
“Had rather be whipped than write a letter.” “I have forgotten 
all my spelling.” “I used to be a capital speller when I went to 
school, always at the head of the class; but I have forgotten it all.” 
Is it not much more probable, that that which is supposed to have 
been forgotten, was never learned ?—the real spelling with the pen, 
the only way in which it is ever used for praetical purposes. And 
here too, it is too often found that the only two organs that can be 
employed for this purpose, the eye and the hand, have been left 
almost entirely uncultivated, or if cultivated, frequently made 
worse by the culture. The eye has become as much accustomed to 
wrong spelling as to right, and one looks about as natural as the 
other. And the hand, accustomed only to imitate copies of single 
detached letters, or senseless combinations, formed merely for ex- 
ercise in mechanical execution, is hardly able to write the most 
common word without naming the letters audibly. Spelling, to be 
practically useful, should flow from the pen, just as pronunciation 
should flow from the tongue, without thought, apparently. We should 
no more stop to think how to spell the every-day current words of 
our language, than we should to pronounce them. Practically 
speaking, the hand should know how to spell. It is true, the head 
must learn first, and then teach the hand. But after being prop- 
erly instructed, the hand should no more depend upon the head, to 
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repeat its instructions, than a well trained pupil should depend upon 
his teacher for a continual repetition of his instructions. 

It seems to me self-evident that any mode of instruction which 
does not leave the learner capable of using what he has acquired 
in the only way in which it can be made useful, is certainly defective. 
Must we not then condemn oral spelling. I know not whether the 
method produced the spelling-book or the spelling-book the method. 
They are so intimately connected that they must stand or fall together. 
It may produce a shudder in the minds of some to hear even the 
intimation that the spelling-book may be abolished. But the time, 
I trust, is not far distant. Already has the work commenced, and 
at the West in many places, I am informed, it is entirely superseded. 
I think that it would not be difficult to show, that even with our 
present books, its place could more than be supplied without any 
additional labor to the teacher. 

To me there are few sadder sights than a row of little ones, 
weaving (writhing?) over a column of (to them) senseless words, in 
a spelling-book, and gibbering with their lips, in a half whisper, 
like so many maniacs at the Retreat, now turning a listless eye upon 
the page to commence anew the everlasting “round of words,” and 
then, with wandering eye and solemn weave, commence again the 
endless gibber, gibber. Verily I am reminded of a quotation I 
once met with— 

“* Despair, 

Seated beside the Pool of Despondency, 

Angling for impossibilities,” ' 
for never was labor more perfectly wasted and abortive than in the 
so-called act of studying a column of unmeaning, unconnected 
words. It often produces stupidity and imbecility, but I doubt 
whether a particle of good ever came from .its practice. But I 
must defer the consideration of the use of spelling-books, memoriz- 
ing, &c., to another occasion.. 

So much for our pupils. And now a word for ourselves. How 
many of us are hampered and hindered by a consciousness of our 
deficiency in this respect, often leaving undone that which we should 
do, lest we should expose ourselves? How many are prevented 
from writing for our Journal by this very cause? I know more 
than one whose opinions and experience would be valuable, who 
hesitate on this account. They are conscious that they can not 
point, and capitalize, and spell, fit for the public eye, and so they 
dare not venture. But if they would ask the printer, he would tell 
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them that a large proportion of those who write for the press are in 
the same predicament, when they begin, and that the points, capitals 
and spelling are usually left to the printer. He has but to touch it 
and it is all right. If a piece of manuscript were to appear in a 
printing-office, correct in all the essentials of points, capitals, 
spelling, &c., it would be considered a wonder, and the whole craft 
be called together to shake their dusty beards over it and conjecture 
of its author. And ten to one they would decide he must have 
been a printer or the Ahem! 

Here is a word of comfort, then, not to make us contented as we 
are, but to show us how we may be released from our thralldom. 
We should laugh at any one who should resolve not to risk himself 
in the water until he knew how to swim. And shall we say we will 
not trust ourselves with a pen until we have nothing to learn with 
it? It is true we should have learned to use it in school. But as 
we did not, the sooner we begin the better. Every day we put 
it off will make the difficulty greater. Let us resolve to do our 
duty then, and leave the responsibility with the editors and printer. 
Only send your thoughts and they will dress them up. Who has 
not said to a hopeful pupil when laughed at for his blunders, that 
those who have laughed at him have once made the same blunders, 
and that if he will persevere it will be his turn to laugh by and by. 
Let us apply the same to ourselves. PRACTICAL. 





[ By inserting the above article in our pages, we do not wish to be 
considered as indorsing it without some modification. Who “ Prac- 
tical” is we have not the pleasure of knowing, but we can sympathize 
with him most truly. There was a time when we were ready to 
preach a crusade against the spelling-book. We looked upon it as a 
useless piece of lumber in the school-room. Nay, more, we thought 
it the chief stumbling-block in the child’s path to good spelling. 
Further experience has proved this view to be erroneous. Truth 
lies between the extremes. One extreme is the spelling-book and 
nothing but oral spelling. The other is the banishment of the 
spelling-book and nothing but written spelling. We should use both 
methods, but especially keep the pupil at it. We would refer our 
readers to the chapter on “Spelling” in Northend’s Teacher and 
Parent. Res. Ep.] 
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THE TEACHER’S DANGERS. 
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Wuart school-boy versed in geographic lore, has not in his fancy 
a vivid picture of the Maelstrom? What captain, visiting the coast 
of Norway, would not steer clear of its dreaded attraction? How 
gently, at first, does it draw the stately ship a little nearer to its 
yawning vortex ; but when fully within its power what destruction 
more complete, what situation more hopeless ? 

There is a Maelstrom which threatens to engulf the teacher. In 
the older charts it is marked Fretfulness, but later editions call it 
Nervousness. We come within its influence, not at long intervals, 
but constantly. We are sailing round its outer circles with a never 
ceasing tendency toward its center. 

The mind reels under the stunning shock of dire misfortune, as a 
ship met by the mountain wave, and like it, recovering, goes on as 
before. Trifles only annoy, as from their insignificance no effort is 
made to counteract them. 

The vexatious whisper, the thoughtless laugh, the sly mischief, 
the roguish play, the stupid blunder, the careless noise, the rough 
remark, the uncouth posture, the youthful fickleness, the childish 
whim, and the numberless other petty vexations of school life, harass 
the teacher day after day and year after year, till, exhausted and 
dispirited, he is almost ready to give over the contest. His efforts 
meet with no satisfactory result. As fast as one evil is subdued, 
another takes its place. Like Gulliver among the Lilliputians, he is 
overcome by the number and pertinacity of his pigmy assailants. 

He looks over the battle-ground of years and finds but little has 
been gained. ‘The world is only a little better for his living in it, 
and he had fondly dreamed of effecting a revolution ; his school has 
only made progress, where he expected a complete renovation ; he 

: finds himself esteemed, but he hoped to be venerated; fancy had 
endowed his patrons with large- hearts, but fact shows some of them 
to be hollow. Whatcan he do? If he ceases to strive, his foes 
gain strength, and if he continues he loses strength. In either case 
he is conscious that soon he must yield. 

Without doubt he is troubled with “the blues.” His prospects 
are blue, friends are turning blue, he is decidedly blue himself, and 
everything appears blue save the sky, which hangs over him & 
leaden-colored canopy, darkening every ray of light and chilling 


every warm hope. 
Alas, he is like the mariner, who, occupied with the incidents of 
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the voyage, has neglected to take his daily observation, and is roused 
to a sense of danger by the roar of a whirlpool, from which he can 
escape only by the most strenuous exertions. He is nervous, 
dyspeptic, misanthropic; realities trouble him by day, and dreams 
torture by night; difficulties appall him, for it requires all his energy 
to carry his ordinary load ;“he can not rise above them, for his spirits 
have no elasticity. Yet he does not yield. He will not though he 
die. What shall he do? 

What should the sailor do who is nearing the fearful vortex? 
Obviously it is useless to stay where he is and defy its power. He 
can not resist it. He must fly. Just so the teacher. He must 
take a vacation; must drop all thoughts of school and occupy himself 
with other things. He needs mental rest but bodily activity. He 
must regain health. Let him, then, fly from care for a time and 
recreate. It matters little what particular kind of recreation he 
chooses, but let it be some kind. Especially let him seek the society 
of fellow-teachers ; their sympathy will be a relief. Let him, if 
possible, meet them in Associations, and he will be cheered and 
strengthened. The social influence of such meetings is the very 
tonic he requires, and on its strength he can go many days. 

But he may say, “I can not afford the time for vacation, nor the 
expense of attending teachers’ meetings.” With equal force might 
the sailor urge that he can not afford to lose time by turning from his. 
course to escape the Maelstrom, or to sacrifice his cargo to avoid ship- 
wreck. With the nervous teacher rest and recreation are not questions 
of time or money. The necessity for them is imperative. Nature 
in stern tones says you must, and he will obey, or suffer. The 








































alternative is continued toil and failure, or rest now and future success.. 
To shun danger is better than to escape it. For this purpose 
every teacher should take care of health. He should make this a 
duty. No engagements should ever conflict with it. If he does 
his duty here he will be strong for all others. Like the sailor, too, 
he should “keep his reckoning.” At night he should review the 
occurrences of the day; see where he acted from impulse, was 
hasty, inconsiderate, irritable or unkind, and on the morrow correct 
these failings. In all situations he should “keep cool.” Yet more 
than this, he should cast his care, his tormenting anxiety, on the 
Lord. He should have faith ; faith to rely on the ultimate triumph 
of right, truth and love, faith to believe that his Heavenly Father 
will order all for the best. He should be willing “to labor and 
to wait.” F. C. B. 
13 
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’ 
MEETING OF THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Art a meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, held 
in Middletown, the 25th October, 1853, it was made “incumbent on 
the board of directors to call an annual and semi-annual meeting 
each year.” 

The first semi-annual meeting under this vote was held in New 
Haven the 9th and 10th of May, 1854. 

The Association met on Tuesday, two o’clock, at the Orange Street 
Chapel, the President, Rev. E. B. Huntington, in the chair. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. W. T. Eustis, of New Haven. The proceed- 
ings of the last meeting were read by the Secretary; also a letter 
from Edward C. Herrick, Librarian, in behalf of the authorities of 
Yale College, inviting the members of the Association to visit at 
such times as may be most convenient, the College Library, Cabi- 
net of Minerals, and Trumbull Gallery of Paintings. 

The committee appointed to prepare a petition to the General 
Assembly, reported that the object desired, would probably be better 
obtained by a conference with the Committee on Education, appointed 
by the Legislature. The committee of the Association were directed 
to confer with the Legislative committee. 

Report from committee on amendments to constitution was accepted, 
referred back to the committee with instructions to report fully at a 
subsequent hour. A committee was appointed to report on vacations. 
Committee consisted of Fred. B. Perkins, Wm. H. Russell, M. T. 
Brown. 

Committees were also raised to obtain subscribers to the Common 
School Journal, and to enroll the names of Teachers in attendance. 

At three, a lecture was delivered by W. C. Goldthwaite, of West- 
field, Mass. Subject, Permanent Results. 

This lecture was interesting, replete with wisdom, exhibiting the 
contrast between superficial instruction and the thorough training 
and culture of mind and heart. It is hoped this lecture will soon 
be printed. 

At four, a lecture was delivered by Worthington Hooker, M. D., 
of Yale College, on “ The method of teaching Physiology in Schools.” 

Dr. Hooker remarked upon the defects in teaching natural science, 
there being too much of classification and an effort to learn technical 
names, while sufficient attention is not given to the philosophy of 
mature. He illustrated in a very clear manner his method, by 
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explaining the anatomy and physiology of the circulatory organs, by 
means of diagrams, blackboard and the organs preserved. 

The thanks of the Association were voted to both of the gentlemen 
who had lectured, and the meeting was adjourned. 

At seven and a half P. M., the Association met in the Hall of 
Representatives. Besides teachers, a large number of citizens and 
members of the legislature was present. The evening lecture was 
delivered by Rev. G. W. Perkins, of West Meriden. Subject, “Zhe 
sure aim and methods of Education as deduced from God the Great 
Educator.” 

The lecturer commenced by stating that the whole system of educa- 
tion was at fault in not being in accordance with God’s plan. 

1st. The method to be employed should be synthetical; illustrated 
by the plan of teaching geography, described, commencing with a 
map of school yard and proceeding through natural successive steps 
till the whole world was studied. 

2d. While children are under God’s plan, He teaches them by a 
tentative process, or experiment, as in talking, walking, jumping, &c., 
illustrated and applied in method to be pursued in teaching compo- 
sition or use of language. 

3d. God governs men by wise laws and proper penalties. Chil- 
dren should be governed at school, not arbitrarily, but judiciously, 
wisely. Every transgression should have its penalty, sure, inexorable. 
Also with lessons, these should be such as the scholar can well learn, 
but the rule should be, good, accurate recitations, or adequate 
penalties. 

4th. The ultimate end of God’s education is the restoration of 
man to happiness. There should be moral and religious education, 
as well as intellectual culture. 

Remarks by Prof. Philbrick of the State Normal School, and 
a call by the same gentleman for Mr. Barney, Commissioner of 
Schools in Ohio, who proceeded to give some account of the school 
system of Ohio. He remarked that the present system was adopted 
after two years’ consideration by the legislature. The principle lying 
at the basis of the system is that government has something to do to 
educate the community, and that property must be taxed for. this 
purpose. This is the American system. 

In Ohio there is a tax for support of schools of two mills on a dollar 
of the taxable property, also one of one-tenth of a mill for the pur- 
chase of libraries and apparatus. The present law makes every 
organized township an organization for school purposes, with power 
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to establish high and graded schools, or to subdivide into districts. 
Schools must be sustained seven months in a year. Schools are 
entirely free. About one hundred towns have graded schools, most 
of them with five grades. The system is quite popular. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be presented to the 
gentlemen who have addressed us this evening, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Wepnespay,9 A.M. The Association met in the Webster school- 
room, and the morning session was opened with prayer by Rev. 
George L. Harrison, of New Haven. 

A subscription had been started for the purpose of procuring a 
portrait of Hon. Henry Barnard. The President of the Association 
presented the subject to the meeting and stated the object of the 
subscription, which was filled up during the day. 

The committee on amendments to the constitution reported. Re- 
port accepted and amendments adopted. The principal amendments 
were those making the President, Recording Secretary, Correspond- 
ing Secretary and Treasurer, members of the board of editors of the 
Journal; admitting any teacher or active friend of education as 
member, by payment of annual fee ; exempting ladies from payment 
of this fee ; and establishing a semi-annual as well as annual meeting. 

Topics connected with the lecture of last evening were proposed 
for discussion. Discussed as follows : 

F. B. Perkins. If schools are to be governed on God’s plan must 
teachers not be endowed with the omniscience and omnipotence of 
God? 

S. A. Thomas gave an account of a school where the teacher 
thought order good, but the pupils were sly, artful, deceiving the 
teacher. 

Rev. E. B. Huntington remarked upon several points of lecture, 
with explanations and criticisms. 

Wm. S. Baker asked if a principle was not established by God 
with our- first parents in Eden. “Of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day that thou eat- 
est thereof thou shalt surely die.” 

Mr. T. S. Brown liked the principles of government stated in the 
lecture, but they are not always applicable by man; thought pun- 
ishment should not be inflicted except for disobedience—not punish 
one who can not learn. 

Rev. E. B. Huntington. Scholar in my school is punished by my 
countenance. 

Rev. George L. Harrison. Theory of government in school the 
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same as the foundation of common law. The scholar should be 
taught the consequences of violation of law. 

S. A. Thomas believed manhood, character and ambition to do 
right, powerful motives with boys. 

W. S. Baker. Every method should be tried that possibly can be, 
to influence and restrain the child from wrong. 

Prof. Olmsted, in a few brief remarks, said he would adopt the 
sentiment, “ As is the teacher so is the school.’ The teacher is to 
impress his own character upon the pupil. Various motives should 
be presented to pupils of different ages and different mental and 
moral attainments. Gave an interesting illustration from Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

F. C. Brownell. I do not rise to speak against corporal punish- 
ment, but we do not love punishment; some things must be over- 
looked. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes, the President called upon Prof. 
Thacher, who gave some account of the Association in past years, 
when but a few members were connected with it. Connecticut has 
relied on her old educational reputation. “ Young Connecticut” will 
do better, for she has already undertaken actual improvements in 
education. 

It was voted that a set of the apparatus for schools, manufactured 
at state prison, be exhibited this evening, previous to the lecture. 

Committee on vacations presented a report, with resolutions: ac- 
cepted and laid upon the table. 

Prof. Philbrick explained the plan on which the Journal is con- 
ducted, and urged the importance of a hearty coperation on the 
part of teachers, to sustain it by writing for it and procuring sub- 
scriptions. 

The publishing agent of the Journal presented an account of its 
financial condition. 

Morning session closed at twelve. 

The first hour of the afternoon was occupied in a social meeting, 
at the Webster school-house. At three, the members of the Asso- 
ciation visited the College Library, Trumbull Gallery, and Cabinet 
of Minerals. The Association met at seven P. M., in the College 
Street Church. Minutes of day session read and accepted, and votes 
of thanks passed to Authorities of Yale College, Committee of Ar- 
rangements, and the citizens of New Haven. 

The school apparatus was exhibited by Gen Welles, and remarks 
made in explanation of its utility by Rev. Cyrus Pearl. 
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At 74 o’clock an able and interesting address was delivered by 
Hon. Francis Gillette. The speaker alluded to the early history of 
New England in this respect, and portrayed in eloquent language 
the wants of the common schools of Connecticut. A vote of thanks 
to the speaker was passed, and also a vote requesting a copy of the 
address for publication. 

Brief remarks by Prof. B. Silliman, Prof. Philbrick and others, 
and the Association adjourned sine die. There were over two hun- 


dred teachers present at this deeply interesting’ meeting. 
D.N. C. 
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Tuis art is practiced to some extent in most of our public schools; 
but, so far as I am informed, whether on paper or the blackboard, 
it is generally a work of imitation, rather than a systematic method 
of projecting a map. In teaching geography, latitude and longitude 
are subjects deserving the careful attention of the pupil, and re- 
quiring great effort on the part of the teacher, in order that they 
may be fully comprehended, and they should never be omitted, even 
in map-copying on paper. 

While this crude and desultory article may contain nothing new, 
yet as this Journal is to be a sort,of “Crystal Palace,” where the in- 
dustry of all teachers is to be exhibited for mutual instruction, I will pre- 
sent the method I have pursued for several years in teaching geogra- 
phy. And in giving my method I will not now speak of teaching the 
rudiments, but will commence with the hypothesis that the learner 
is familiar with elementary geography, and has a correct and thorough 
knowledge of the earth’s circles. It will also be of great advantage if 
the pupil has had experience in map-copying on sheets of fine paper, 
prepared for this purpose. This should be done with as great precis- 
ion and excellence of finish as the scholar is able to attain, which 
will serve at once to discipline the eye, the hand, and the mind. 

We will now, before proceeding farther, require the class to learn, 
rejecting the fractions, the number of English miles contained in a 
degree of latitude, also in a degree of longitude on every tenth par- 
allel of latitude, from the equator to the poles, and from this knowl- 
edge can be calculated the number of miles contained in a degree of 
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longitude on any parallel of latitude. We are now prepared to “lay 
out” the latitude and longitude upon the blackboard, for a map of 
any given country. For illustration we will take that of New En- 
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I find my skeleton map will extend from latitude 41° to 48° N. 
and taking any space which the size of my blackboard will allow as 
the distance between the parallels, or—which is the same thing—as 
the length of a degree of latitude, I regard this distance as the unit 
by which to form this map. 

Let the line A B (see fig.) represent this unit, or +g, which, for 
the convenience of “round numbers” we will regard as containing 
70 English miles, for the number of miles in a degree of latitude, 
also the number of miles in a degree of longitude at the equator. 
Now, having thus drawn the parallels of latitude, if I bisect them 
with a perpendicular line, it will denote the “center meridian” of 
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the map. At latitude 41°, I find a degree of longitude contains but 
52.16 English miles, or, which is accurate enough for my present 
purpose, a degree of longitude at this point is about $2 or 5 of a 
degree of latitude, and representing this distance by the line C D, 
we have the length of a degree of longitude at latitude 41°. 

At latitude 48° a degree of longitude contains 46.25 miles; and, 
reasoning as before, it will readily be seeh that at this point a degree 
of longitude is equal to 4% or about ;% of a degree of latitude; 
hence we have the line E F. If, starting at the “center meridian,” 
we place dots at a distance from each other denoted by the length of 
the line C D, upon the 41st parallel, and upon the 48th, dots at a 
distance denoted by the line E F.* Knowing the longitude, we will 
proceed to number these dots respectively 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, &c., 
upon the two different parallels. Having done this, we will next 
connect by a line the dots of corresponding numbers, which will 
give us the right meridians for this section of country, and a complete 
“skeleton map” of New England, of sufficient mathematical correct 
ness for our purpose.ft 

If it is thought proper to “lay out” the latitude and longitude 
with greater accuracy than in the foregoing figure, it can be done by 
adopting complex fractions. However, with a little exercise of the 
judgment, the difference will hardly be perceptible in the use of 
chalk upon the blackboard. 

The teacher can easily explain to the pupil why the “center 
meridian” of the map is perpendicular, by resorting to a small globe 
or an orange. 

Having now completed the skeleton, let a member of the class, for 
the first exercise, proceed ‘to copy the outlines of Maine; then 
another member add the principal rivers, lakes, mountains, &c. 
These being finished, consider the class a “ Criticising Committee.” 
Perhaps the first criticism will be upon the latitude of a certain 
point; the second, upon the length of a river; and thus they will 
continue, the whole class becoming exceedingly interested and 
profited at the same time. For the next lesson require each 
member of the class to be prepared to construct the same map 
“from memory” upon the blackboard, and always from memory 





* The engraver, not knowing the text, made the meridians equally distant a‘ 
top and bottom, and finding it necessary to cut off one space, left no ‘‘ center 
meridian.” : 

¢ The parallels and meridians can be put upon the blackboard with a “chalk 
ine” in the same manner as a carpenter “ lines” his lumber. 
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except in the beginning. Each one should work as rapidly as possible, 
and as soon as all are ready, allow the “Criticising Committee” again 
to open their battery upon the different results. After the “ proposed 
amendments have been discussed and adopted or rejected,” require 
some one to go to the board and “locate” the capital and principal 
towns, noticing, when upon rivers, whether they are situated upon 
the right or left bank. In a similar manner we can proceed, taking 
up respectively the departments of mathematical, topographical, 
physical, descriptive, civil and statistical geography. After a little 
practice, one State in advance and one in review will not be found 
too much for a lesson. 

To allow the learner occasionally to project a map of nice 
execution, is of great advantage in cultivating correctness and good 
taste. Those who are disposed to adopt the method of teaching 
geography, the principles of which are imperfectly described in this 
article, will find it has great merit, at least in giving clear ideas of 
the “Great Circles,” while it fixes distinctly in the mind a permanent 
knowledge of relative situations, directions and natural features of 
the globe. 

The purpose of the foregoing figure is more particularly to 
illustrate my manner of forming a “skeleton map,” and also to 
exhibit a specimen of rivers, lakes, coasts and mountains as I am 
accustomed to represent them with a pen upon paper, or upon the 
blackboard with chalk. 

The most convenient Zable I have seen, showing the number of 
miles in a degree of longitude on any parallel of latitude, is found 
in Mitchell’s “ Geographical Question Book.” T. 





Resident Editor's Department. 
MR. BARNARD’S VISIT TO LONDON. 


Ir is known, perhaps, to many of our readers, that certain educa- 
tional societies in England have made arrangements for a great Edu- 
cational Exhibition, to be held in London during the present month. 

These societies have requested, through the State Department at 
Washington, the codperation of similar societies and public institu- 
tions in this country, to furnish specimens of drawings, writing, 
compositions, school-books and apparatus, and models of school- 
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houses and furniture. The matter has been referred to the superin- 
tendents of public schools in several of the states. 

The action of our legislature in this matter is highly gratifying to 
the friends of education in the state. As soon as the Committee on 
Education brought the subject before the Assembly, it was voted to 
authorize Mr. Barnard to attend the proposed exhibition, and an 
appropriation granted to defray his expenses. 

This looks like a wise liberality—it looks like progress. It was 
done as everything relating to public education should be—by the 
harmonious action of all parties. Immediately after this action, a 
resolution was introduced to appropriate a thousand dollars, to be 
expended by Mr. Barnard in Europe, in the purchase of books, 
apparatus and drawings, for the use of the State Normal School. 
The resolution was properly referred to the Committee on Education. 
We trust it will be adopted. 

Mr. Barnard has already twice visited the Continent for the pur- 
pose of gathering information on the subject of popular education, 
to which he has devoted his life. There is scarcely a state in the 
Union that is not now reaping the benefit of his labors in this field. 
We doubt not that this tour will be highly advantageous to the 
educational interests, not only of our own state, but to the country. 





WHAT IS DOING IN CONNECTICUT FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF SCHOOLS. 


NorwIcu. 


In this enterprising city, through the persevering efforts of Rev. 
Mr. Gulliver and others, the liberal, or rather, we would say, the mag- 
nifient sum of $75,000, has been subscribed for the endowment of a 
free high school, which shall be second to none in the country. 
When its plans are matured, we hope to lay them before our readers. 

Nor is this all. The citizens of Norwich have taken another im- 
portant step in the improvement of their schools. They have con- 
solidated their districts, and made liberal appropriations for the 
erection of suitable buildings for the accommodation of their gram- 
mar and primary schools. 


STONINGTON. 


Mr. W. S. Baker, the well known educational lecturer, was em- 
ployed in this town for several weeks during the past winter, and we 
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are happy to learn that his labors have been well received. The 
districts of the borough have been consolidated, and a vote passed 
to build a union school-house of the first class. That is glory enough 
for one year. 


4 
O.Lp SAYBROOK. 


The cradle of Yale College, “the wealthy town,” the piscatory 
paradise, whose “banks” discount annually, during the months of 
April and May, an abundance of the finest shad—even Old Saybrook 
is touched by the spirit of progress. The establishment of a union 
school is agitated: the old school-houses have been condemned. The 
citizens are beginning to feel the need of a better provision for the 
education of the rising generation. 


New Haven. 


We have the pleasure of recording another step of progress in 
this enterprising city. At a full meeting of the citizens, the sum of 
$29,000 was voted for the erection of another first-class school- 
house, large enough to accommodate six hundred pupils. 


New Canaan. 

The three districts into which this village was divided have been 
united, and a tasteful and commodious school-house has been erected 
for the accommodation of the union school about to be organized. 
The school is to be under the charge of Mr. Ibri Cannon, Jr., a 
graduate of the State Normal School, and a successful teacher. 


WATERBURY. 


This is probably the smartest city in all New England. Old fogy- 
ism can not breathe there. The spirit of Young America seems 
to animate the very gravel in her streets. Rev. E. B. Huntington, 
Principal of the High School, has accomplished a good work here. 
He has shown the people what a good, free high school is, and they 
have recently manifested a disposition to give to their schools a lib- 
eral support. They have abolished the odious system of rate bills, 
and voted a tax on property for the support of schools. 


MIDDLETOWN. 


This city is so compact that nearly all the children might easily 
assemble at one point. She ought to have such a school-house as 
the people of New Haven are about to erect, and organize in it a 
grand union school. Her high school is preparing the way for im- 
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provements in the lower schools. Her conservatism is evidently 
beginning to yield to the spirit of improvement. 
We quote the following from the Advertiser : 


“PREE SCHOOLS. 

“ Middletown is often taunted as being behind the age, and there 
is no doubt that she has been outstripped in many things by her more 
enterprising and spirited sister cities; but in no one thing does she 
lag so far behind other places in this state, as in her school system. 

“ Now it is our belief, that a very great improvement could be made 
in our school system at a small additional expense. We would 
abolish the capitation tax, which often presses hard upon those least 
able, while most willing, to pay it. We would throw wide open the 
doors of our schools to the children of our mechanics, and others of 
limited income, some of whom now stint and deprive themselves of 
comforts to afford their children a good education. ‘To be sure the 
capitation tax is small, but where a man has some four or five chil- 
dren to send to school, it amounts to quite an item of expense. 

“We would adorn the high school building and make it attractive 
in outward appearance, instead of, as now, an eyesore to citizens 
and a wonder to strangers. We would refurnish it, and do it plainly 
and handsomely. We would plant trees and sbrubs about it, and 
make the grounds pleasant and seemly ; for we would have none but 
pleasant associations in the minds of the scholars ia reference to the 
school. But it will be said, all this costs money. What if it does? 
What is money good for, unless to procure the means of improve- 
ment and education, &c.? Norwich has just voted the sum of 
$75,000 for a free high school—twenty thousand to be laid out in 
buildings, and the balance as a permanent fund for the support of 
the school. New Haven and Hartford and Waterbury and New 
Britain and Meriden and Norwalk, and some fifteen other places, 
have all taxed themselves cheerfully for school purposes, and will 
find their account in so doing before many years have passed.” 


CoLLINsVILLE. 
The Model School-house. 

Subjoined is a communication concerning the educational move- 
ments in this enterprising village, which have resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a model union school-house. Let this sketch be read by 
all our Connecticut readers. While we are witnessing around us 
such achievements, we will not despair of seeing Connecticut speed- 
ily place herself in the front rank. 

For a union school-house to accommodate 250 or 300 scholars, 
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this building, with its grounds, comes nearest to our beau ideal of 
any we have yet seen. It is tasteful, convenient, and not extrava- 
gant in cost. It is furnished as the Webster School at New Haven 
is, with the Boston school furniture, of the most approved descrip- 
tion, and is provided with Chilson’s warming and ventilating appa- 
ratus. . 


No committee in the state should think of building a union school- 
house without first visiting this. 


DepIcATION aT COLLINSVILLE OF THE Hign Scuoo. BvuiLpine. 


Arter a little more than a year has expired since the erection of a new school- 
house was first proposed in a meeting of the district, the citizens of Collinsville 
have had the pleasure of witnessing its completion and formal dedication to 
the great work of popular education. They have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that they possess a neat, comfortable, appropriate and beautiful 
school edifice, attractive in external appearance and convenient in internal 
arrangement. 

The building is situated in the most beautiful location in the village. It is a 
substantial edifice of wood, sixty-two feet by forty, on the ground, and two 
stories high. As the Editors of the Journal propose to publish cuts of the 
building with plans, an idea of it will be better gained from these, than from 
a lengthy description. 

Great credit is due to the gentlemanly architect, Mr. A. Truesdell, for the 
excellent style in which all parts of the work have been completed. 

The Dedication took place on Friday, March 3rd, with a good attendance, 
notwithstanding the very unfavorable weather. 

The exercises were opened by singing by the school, under the direction of 
Mr. 8. Norton. The Chairman, Mr. N. H. Brainard, then spoke as follows: 

**This day and this event mark an era in the history of this village, and 
before we proceed to the regular exercises of the occasion, it may not be amiss 
for me to state concisely the commencement and progress of our educational 
enterprise. 

** Previous to the establishment of our present system of schools, this village 
was divided into two school districts, one on each side of the river. The 
schools in these districts were much like the mass of schools in the State, 
perhaps a little in advance, as I recollect, at some times, the teacher was 
provided With a regular boarding-place, which, in my judgment, indicates 
about the first step from a state of barbarism. Yet I recollect hearing one of 
our oldest and wealthiest citizens complain bitterly of his district for the 
extravagance of furnishing the teacher a stated home for the Subbath, claiming 
that this expense was entirely unnecessary, and that the public money would 
be enough for the support of the school if not thus squandered. 

«We had a select school for younger scholars, taught by the present veteran 
teacher of our Primary Department, Mrs. E. H. Spencer, which could not be 
otherwise than good. Usually, during the winter, some adventurer started a 
select school for older scholars, sometimes of some value, sometimes not. 

** Seven years ago this winter a strong and earnest effort was made for some- 
thing permanent, of a higher character than we had hitherto enjoyed. Yet the 
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idea of a select school as the only practicable means of supplying the deficien- 
cies of our miserable district schools, was also the idea here. 

“The plan was to raise a sum by subscription sufficient to defray the expenses 
one year, and allow the subscribers to take pay in tuition if they choose. The 
sum of eight hundred dollars was raised for this purpose, no small amount 
when we consider that the business of this place is monopolized by one estab- 
lishment, and that the mass of the population are laborers for this concern, 
dependent on their daily labor for their living. 

** Most efficient teachers were employed and the school commenced. The 
discovery was soon made (which should have been made before) that this 
school was confined in its benefits to those who were’able or interested enough 
to pay the tuition; that it was an exclusive, aristocratic school, and that the 
poor and ignorant were excluded—that the class most in need of its advantages 
were entirely shut out from them, 

**These facts engaged the earnest attention and discussion of the friends of 
popular education. Investigations were made, hints were thrown out, followed 
up and acted upon, and this more excellent way of a republican school of the 
highest order, open equally to all classes, was developed. The preliminary 
steps were at once taken. The two districts were united in one. The school 
was graded into three departments, and after one term of the select school, our 
present system was started. Up t this point all had gone smoothly. All were 
in favor of good schools. Not a breath of opposition had been felt. We now 
made out our assessment list for laying a tax to defray expenses. It may well 
be conceived that there were blank faces among the most prominent friends of 
the enterprise, when it was discovered that a tax of twenty cents on a dollar 
of the grand list would be required to support the school one year. 

** We distinctly saw the storm ahead, and though doubting, trembling and 
fearing for the result, we prepared as well as we could and moved forward. 
A meeting was called to lay a tax ; none but the earnest friends of the enterprise 
were present. A tax of ten cents on a dollar of the grand list was voted, 
without opposition, for the support of the school six months. A bill was made 

out and given to the collector, who went to work collecting the taxes. A flood 
of light suddenly burst upon many minds, as the eyes of some minds seem to 
be in the pocket, and so long as that is untouched they care not what is done 
with schools or any other interest. But when money was called for by authority 
of law, they awoke suddenly to the true state of the case, and though the tax 
was collected, yet it left a firm determination on the part of many that another 
should never be voted. For two years the fight waxed hotter than I ever wish 
to be engaged in again. 

** There were dark times when it seemed that all‘ was lost; yet in every 
struggle the intelligence and liberality of the good people of Collinsville 
triumphed over the ignorance and prejudices of a by-gone age. 

** They have supported their school now for seven years, till they feel that it is 
thoroughly established as one of the fixtures of the village, and till few men 
can be found to avow opposition to it. Circumstances have favored us, Our 
assessment list has increased from about $5,400 to nearly $12,000, so that a 
ten per cent, tax now gives us a larger amount of money than twenty cents did 
at first. , 

*¢ When we commenced this school there was but one building in the village 
that could accommodate us, and though poorly adapted to the purpose, we were 
obliged to occupy it (only temporarily we hoped and intended) till we could 
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build another, The opposition gave us so much to do to establish our school 
that our wishes in regard to a school-house are but just now realized. 

** At the annual meeting a year ago last October, the subject of a new school- 
house was first presented to the district. A committee was appointed to pro 
cure plans and an estimate of the cost. Here again we were disappointed 
Those of us who were willing to go furthest supposed about $4,000 would be 
sufficient, but the investigations of this committee showed about $6,000 to be 
requisite. This the district voted with a good degree of unanimity; but when 
the plans were brought out in detail and submitted to contractors for proposals 
for building, a still larger sum was required. Some of the district thought this 
too much to pay for a school-house, and after the usual conflict of opinions, the 
edifice we this day dedicate is the result, at a cost of nearly $8,000. 

**] am well aware we have not reached perfection in school or school-house, 
We can see many things now we could wish otherwise and shall probably see 
many more. The goal of perfection is far enough in advance to require all 
our efforts for all time to reach. But I can say we have made a noble effort. 
We have taken a long step in advance of the mass of the State, and while 
many of the wealthiest and most thriving and should be most intelligent villages 
of the State are limping and hobbling along in their educational enterprises on 
what should be the exploded ideas of tuition bills and subscriptions and other 
unequal and uncertain expedients, the mechanics of Collinsville have nobly 
vindicated that glorious democratic principle, that each child of the public is 
entitled to a thorough education at the expense of and for the good of the 
public—a sentiment as old as New England and held in disrepute nowhere in 
New England but in the State of Connecticut.” 

The Chairman of the Building Committee, Mr. Charles Blair, followed, giving 
some account of the labors of the committee, and stating that the cost of the 
building, including site, fence, &c., would vary but little from $7,500. 

Prayer by Rev. Charles B. McLean. 

After another song Prof. Philbrick delivered a dedicatory address. 

The chairman then called upon several of our citizens, whose spirited 
remarks showed deep interest and much good feeling, and the exercises were 
closed by singing “* The Academy Bells.” 

In the evening a meeting was entertained at the church by a most excellent 
practical address by Hon. H. Barnard. Prof. Camp was also present, and 
added interest to the occasion. Hon, Francis Gillette contributed also to our 
entertainment. E. H. C. 





TAXATION FOR SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT. 


SramForp has paid a twenty per cent. tax to establish its new 
High School, and is now paying the Principal a salgry of $1,000. 

The city of Waterbury has voted for school purposes a six per 
cent. tax on the list of 1853. 

Deep River raises nine per cent. 

New Britain raises four and a half per cent. 

Collinsville voted this year a ten per cent. tax to defray the current 
school expenses, and also as much more to pay in part the cost of a 
new school-house. 


. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Mr. William H. Wells, of Newburyport, has been appointed by the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, Principal of the State Normal School at West- 
field. This is a well deserved compliment to a gentleman who for many years 
has labored with indefatigable zeal to promote the cause of education and to 
elevate the profession of teaching. He has already made his mark on the state. 
As a member and as President of the State Teachers’ Association, as an 
instructor in the Teachers’ Seminary and in the Academy at Andover, and as 
Principal of the Putnam Free School in Newburyport, his energy, good judg- 
ment and entire devotion to his profession have ever:-been conspicuous. The 
latter institution is entirely indebted to him for its high character, being sur- 
passed, probably, by no English school in the country. 

After accepting this appointment he received a call to a Professorship in 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, which he declines. 


Dr. A. D. Lord, well known as the able resident editor of the Ohio Journal 
of Education, has resigned the office of Superintendent of the Schools of 
Columbus, to take the General Agency of the State Teachers’ Association. On 
retiring from the office in which he has labored with so much zeal and success, 
the teachers and pupils of Columbus presented him with handsome and 
appropriate testimonials of their regard. 

Ohio is fortunate in having a band of teachers who are enterprising enough 
to support, at their own expense, an oflicer to labor in the work of building up 
her schools, and the teachers themselves are fortunate in finding a man so well 
fitted as Dr. Lord is to fill that office. 


Victor M. Rice, Esq., of Buffalo, the President of the New York Teachers’ 
Association, has been appointed Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
State of New York. Brother Valentine, of the “N. Y. Teacher,” says it is an 
excellent appointment, and, of course, it must be so. He has been a teacher 
and superintendent of schools in Buffalo. 


Mr. A. J. Rickoff, formerly Principal of the Sixth District School, has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cincinnati; his salary is 
not yet determined. 

Mr. Cyrus Knowlton has been appointed Principal of the Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, in place of Mr. H. H. Barney, who has been appointed 
State Commissioner of Schools. His salary is $1,500. 


Mr. David P. Mayhew, for many years Principal of a flourishing academy 
in Lowville, N. Y., is to succeed Dr. A. D. Lord, as Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Columbus, Ohio, Salary $1,200. 

Prof. Long, of the Auburn Theological Seminary, has accepted the chair of 
Intellectual Philosophy and Political Economy of Dartmouth College, formerly 
occupied by Prof. Haddock. 

Rev. Alexander G. Mercer, of New York, has been elected Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. He is 
a native of Philadelphia, 

The celebrated Prof. John Wilson, known as the Christopher North of 
Blackwood, and as the author of many stories and poems, died at Edinburgh 
on the 3d of April. ‘ 











